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HE 
WORLD CHRISTIAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


Its Origin and Purpose 





Introduction 


a Bae World Christian Youth Commission owes its origin to the 
fact that between the war of 1914-18 and the war of 1939-45 
Geneva became the centre not only for intergovernmental organisa- 
tions such as the League of Nations, but for a number of inter- 
national Christian organisations. The World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and later the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association, established their headquarters side by side 
in Geneva. The World’s Student Christian Federation transferred 
its office from New York to Geneva shortly after the First World 
War and has remained ever since at 13, rue Calvin. The World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches and 
the Continuation Committee of the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work also set up headquarters in Geneva. As a result 
there was established an informal system of friendly contacts and 
interchange of leadership between the different bodies. 

More intimately, the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s, the World’s 
YWCA and the World’s Student Christian Federation arranged 
one or two international conferences on work among schoolboys 
and ‘schoolgirls. At these conferences a tradition of cooperation 
in a common task was informally established. Consequently, it 
was no wonder that the desire to plan together a great world 
meeting of youth came into existence. The bodies which took 
the largest part organisationally in this matter were the Joint 
Ecumenical Youth Commission, the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches and the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work. This body with its cumber- 
some name performed a most useful function. Its chairman 
at this time was Mr. Henry-Louis Henriod and its secretary 
Mr. Edwin Espy. Together with the three other international 
Christian bodies already mentioned, it began to make plans for 
a World Conference of Christian Youth. A special Conference 
Planning Committee was set up and the decision was made in 1935 
that the participation should be in the following proportions : 


One half of the members of the Conference to be 
representatives of youth groups in the churches ; 

One quarter to represent the YMCA; and 

One eighth to represent the eae and the WSCF 
respectively. 


This conference was carried through under the chairmanship 
of Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft in the summer of 1939 at Amsterdam. 
There is no need to say more here about this ecumenical gather- 
ing which had for its title “‘ Christus Victor’ and which exercised 
such a profound effect upon Christian youth in the world just on 
the eve of the Second World War. 

During the closing days of this conference in Arcierdain in 
1939 there were discussions amongst the leaders about the pos- 
sibility of maintaining the cooperation achieved in that great 
meeting. Plans were made indeed for a special consultation to 
take place in Europe early in 1940. The outbreak of war made 
this plan impossible and seemed for the time being to have 
destroyed the future of Christian youth cooperation. But it did 
not so destroy it. In fact the war years might in some ways be 
said to have strengthened oe desire for Christian cooperation 
amongst youth. 

The Joint Ecumenical Youth Commission had ceased to exist 
but the World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches continued its work and the World Council of Churches 
(in process of formation) came into existence... These two bodies, 
along with the other three international organisations, worked 
out a system of intimate collaboration on problems occasioned 
by the war situation. Thus, there was created the Emergency 
Committee of Christian Organisations consisting of the general 
secretaries of these five bodies or their representatives. _ This 
committee dealt most usefully with a variety of problems especially 
concerned with refugees and_prisoners-of-war. 

But apart from action on these acute problems occasioned by 
war, there grew up an increasing desire amongst youth organisa- 
tions and youth groups in the churches all over the world for 
another meeting after the war comparable to that held in Amster- 
dam in 1939. Various informal conversations took place and 
documents were exchanged, with the result that when the war 
ended in 1945, there was a general conviction that another world 
Christian youth meeting should take place. 

The first committee decision which started the final process 
was taken by the officers of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
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tion in November, 1945, when they decided to ask the other 
organisations whether they would cooperate in such a conference. 
In December, 1945, the first informal discussion took place and_ 
by March, 1946, a decision to cooperate had been made by all the 
bodies concerned and a joint committee to plan the conference 
had been set up under the chairmanship of Robert Mackie. In 
July, 1946, the first meeting to be held at the Ecumenical Institute 
of the World Council of Churches at the Chateau de Bossey was 
an enlarged consultation of about 50 people at which plans for 
the conference were drawn up and the decision was finally made 
for it to take place in Oslo in the summer of 1947. 

From the summer of 1946 Francis House, as secretary of the 
Youth Department of the World Council of Churches, took on 
the secretaryship of the conference, being assisted by members 
of staff of the other organisations, in the case of the World’s Alliance 
of YMCA’s specifically appointed for this purpose. A great deal 
of work was put into the planning of the Oslo Conference. The 
famous ‘“‘Ten Questions’’ achieved quite an_ international 
importance before and after the event as a means of promoting 
the Conference. Again there is no need to say much here about 
the Conference itself since this is all recorded in the report. 

At the Oslo Conference a statement was put before the delegates 
by the leaders of the cooperating organisations in which they 
pledged themselves to continued cooperation. This was a very 
important action since there was obviously a strong feeling on 
the part of large numbers of delegates that the Oslo Conference 
should be followed up by some more permanent fellowship. Follow- 
ing the Conference there was a good deal of discussion in the different 
organisations and finally the World Christian Youth Commission 
was created and held its first meeting at Pont-Céard, near Geneva, 
in July, 1948. It was composed of representatives of the World’s 
Alliance of YMCA’s, the World’s YWCA, the WSCF, the World 
Council of Christian Education and the World Council of Churches. 
Each of these bodies supplied six delegates, one of whom was the 
general secretary and one other a younger member of staff. Of 
the six delegates the rule was that three should be under 30. 
Mr. C. W. Li, a YMCA delegate, was appointed chairman. 

It is important to note that the World Christian Youth Com- 
mission was given marching orders. That is to say, it was not 
intended that it should remain simply a body at which certain 
clearances were achieved, but that it should be the place where 
all five international organisations combined in the discovery of 
the common task of Christian youth in the world today. Indeed, 
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the first meeting took up specifically the difficult problem of how. 
best to reach those groups of young men and women who remain. 
right outside Christian influences. 

The Basis of Cooperation of the World @hristian Youth Com- 
mission is there for all to read, but one might sum up some of 
its main purposes in three points: 


(a) First of all, the World Christian Youth Commission exists to 
make the ecumenical movement real. This movement is a 
much bigger thing than any of the bodies involved in the 
Commission itself. It is the result of the working of the Holy 
Spirit in our generation and it implies a real sense of obedience 
to the demands of Jesus Christ upon us. The Commission has 
the task of keeping the channels of this ecumenical movement 
fresh and wide in their influence. 


(b) The Commission is concerned with intimate Christian fellow- 
ship amongst the young people involved in the different 
organisations. We are apt to take this fellowship for granted, 
but too often different groups of Christian youth grew up 
quite apart from one another and in ignorance of one another’s 
interests and intentions. This sometimes leads to misunder- 
standing, jealousy or organisational pride. The effort of the 
Commission will be to avoid such breaches of fellowship and 
to draw the leadership of Christian youth more Coe together 
in a common purpose. 


(c) The Christian organisations must never forget that they live 
in a non-Christian world. They must never be content with 
the membership which they have, but must always realise 
that they are only touching the fringe of the vast numbers 
of young men and women in every country. Consequently 
the Commission has as another of its purposes the keeping 
of Christian youth sensitive to the needs and aspirations of 
non-Christian youth and the creation of a common strategy 
of evangelism. 


These, then, are some of the reasons why the World Christian 
Youth Commission has come into existence and must continue 
to act as focus point for the different bodies which have created — 
it. The remainder of this booklet will tell us something of these 
different bodies themselves. 


Basis of co-operation in 
the World Christian Youth Commission 


Preamble. 


a Bie origin of this Commission is to be found in the effective 
co-operation which was carried on for many years in the 
interest of Christian Youth by the World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, the World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
the World Council of Churches. Latterly the World Council of 
Christian Education has taken part in this co-operation. Out of 
their experience in the World Christian Youth Conferences at 
Amsterdam in 1939 and Oslo in 1947, there developed a need for 
a more permanent instrument of co-operation which would be a 
means of manifesting world-wide Christian fellowship, and would 
take account both of the common task of the various world organisa- 
tions and of their different characteristics as regards membership, 
methods of work and their relationship to the churches. 

This proposed working basis was drawn up at a first meeting 
of the World Christian Youth Commission in July 1948, at which 
the responsibility was clearly recognised of confronting the youth 
of the world with Jesus Christ and His Lordship over all the realms 
of life. 


Composition. 


1. The World Christian Youth Commission shall be composed of 
representatives of the following organisations: The World’s 
Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations, the World’s 
Young ~Women’s Christian Association, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, the World Council of Churches, and the 
World Council of Christian Education. Additional organisa- 
tions can be admitted only by the unanimous decision of the 
Commission, 


Function. 


2. The World Christian Youth Commission shall be a co-operative 
instrument of the autonomous organisations forming it ; its 
function shall be to promote understanding and solidarity 
among these world organisations, and to initiate common action 
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on the part of these organisations in Felation to pei eliekah j 


the ages of 18 and 30: the specific contribution which each _ 
body makes to the total Christian task among youth is mutually. ie 


recognised. a 


WORKING PROCEDURE 
Membership. 


I. The several organisations forming the Commission shall appoint — 
such a number of members to serve on the Commission as shall 
be agreed among them. The General Secretaries of the 
participating organisations shall be ex-officio members of the 
Commission. 

At least half the members of the Commission representing 
each organisation at any meeting, shall be under thirty years 
of age. The organisations shall consult with one another in 
order to ensure the widest possible geographical and confes- — 
sional representation, and adequate continuity. The members 
of the Commission shall serve until their successors are 
appointed. 


Meetings. 


2. The Commission shall normally meet once a year. 


Officers. 


3. The Commission shall elect a chairman and one or more vice- 
chairmen, who shall remain in office until the end of the follow- 
ing meeting, with the possibility of re-election. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF ARRANGEMENTS 


‘Each of the participating organisations’ shall appoint one or 
more members of staff to share in the secretarial work in the inter- 
vals between meetings of the Commission. A member of the staff 
of the Youth Department of the World Council of Churches shall 
call this staff group together (normally in Geneva). The executive 
secretary of any specific project shall be appointed without regard 
to, or effect upon, his or her organisational relationships. 





Our Common Task 


EHIND the account of the ways in which the organisations 

have been brought to work together, behind the agreement 
about how this cooperation should be achieved, lies the deep 
conviction that it must be done, not only on the world level but 
down to the smallest locality where more than one Christian group 
is to be found. This conviction comes from two sides—from God 
who has given us unity in Jesus Christ and from the world which 
is still waiting, unreached because we waste our efforts and our 
manpower, unwilling to listen because we cannot agree among 
ourselves. We dare not add to the scandal of division in the churches 
by the further scandal of division between those who work among 
youth. 

It was the privilege of the first meeting of the WCYC held at 
Pont Céard near Geneva in July 1948 to discover both the unity 
and the diversity that exist among the churches and the youth 
organisations and to define the task to which we are called together. 
The meeting began with a survey of the situation of youth around 
the world. ‘“‘Our sense of urgency increased’’, says the delegates’ 
statement, ‘‘as we looked at certain of its aspects. We were aware 
of a growing secularization which often leads to scientific human- 
ism or to nihilism. We also considered the wide influence of 
Marxist ideology and the rise of exclusive nationalism. As we 
discussed the difficulties in our task of Christian witness we spoke 
of the indifference and apathy of many nominal Christians, the 
tiny minority of Christians in Asia and Africa, and the increased 
aggressiveness of non-Christian faiths. We realized the acute 
problems of cooperation between Roman Catholic and non-Roman 
Catholic Christians, and our inability to secure the ‘cooperation 
of some Protestant groups, all of which make Christian solidarity 
more difficult. We recognized with shame that we, our churches 
and our Christian organisations, are often passive, care little for 
social justice, and fail to give total obedience to Jesus Christ. 
In face of all this we became acutely aware of the immediate need 
to struggle to unite the efforts of all Christians. ”’ 

The urgency arose from the conviction that ‘in Christ is life ”’ 
and that millions of our contemporaries have never heard of that 
life, have been led away from it by false teaching or have not 
recognised it because of the poverty of those who profess to live 
by it. 


“The awareness of immediate need to struggle to unite the 
efforts of all Christians’’ arose from the conviction that nothing 
less than total resources are adequate to meet ‘this situation in 
which lives are at stake. ; 

In this situation it is to the advantage of all of us that our 
methods of work differ, so long as we have confidence in our funda- 
mental Christian vocation. Each organisation stated the same 
purpose of leading young people to Christ and helping them to 
grow in the Christian life. ‘‘ Yet our failures are apparent. Too 
often we have made our methods ends in themselves, our faith is 
not living nor our thinking sufficiently articulate, our presenta- 
tion of the Gospel has not been relevant or intelligible, and our 
divisions have denied Christ’s message of love. ”’ 

We need each other because none of us is adequate for the 
tasks before us. This is fundamental to our understanding of the 
purpose of the World Christian Youth Commission. We are not 
seeking to work together for any other reason than the conviction 
that in no other way can we fulfil the task which we recognise as 
ours and in which each one of us acknowledges failure. 

“The simplicity of our Christian message did not hide the 
differences we found in our individual conceptions of evangelism 
and ecumenism. We felt real suffering in being confronted with 
disagreement at these points, and we urge our movements to give 
very special attention to these problems. ”’ 

As we tried to work out the first practical steps ahead, we 
found ourselves led to very simple things: sharing information, 
discussing together problems referred to us by national move- 
ments ; establishing regular habits of consultation which help us 
to know each other’s minds and ways of thought and to under- 
stand the complexity of the situations into which our lack of co- 
operation has brought us; and planning together. a course of 
training for Christian youth leaders. The group of staff members 
responsible for youth work in the various organisations, which 
has met regularly since July 1948 would testify to the value of 
these habits. 

Out of the experience through which the delegates passed at 
Pont Céard, they felt the need to urge others locally, nationally 
or regionally to come together for similar meetings. The purpose 
would be that together those who represent the different move- 
ments should survey the actual situation and needs of youth in 
the area for which they are responsible. 
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The actual suggestions were on the following lines: 


1. How effective do you judge your present work to be in relation 
to your membership, the wider constituency and the demands 
of our Lord ? 


2. What are the influences moulding the thought of Christian and 
non-Christian youth ? Is our message related to their thinking ? 


3. How can we help young people to find their way into member- 
ship of the Christian Church ? 


4. What sections of youth in your area are not being reached by 
the churches and organisations. What can we do to come into 
effective contact with them ? 


5. How can we make the best use -for the benefit of all of the 
Christian youth leadership which is available ? 


The Commission stressed the importance of young people them- 
selves taking part in these consultations. 


The Commission is convinced that cooperation among the 
churches and youth organisations in the present state of the world 
is not a luxury nor an extra if time remains, but is essential to the 
work of us all. It should lead to definite action, it may disturb 
present habits and methods, but it may also recall us to our funda- 
mental concern to spread the message of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Our one 
goal must be to keep before us at all times the vision that we have 
been led to see. Toward this end, we must find together the most 
effective Christian strategy. While constantly confessing our 
human inability ever perfectly to. complete our task, we rely on 
God, as shown to us through Jesus Christ, to give power and 
strength. With this faith and hope, we press forward in obedience 
to His challenge ‘Go ye into all the world’”’. 


ise 


WORLD’S ALLIANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS == 


History 


uT of the turmoil of the industrial revolution, the fervour of 

the widespread spiritual revival and the desire of Christian 
young men to worship and work together, across the ecclesiastical 
lines which divided them, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was born over one hundred years ago. As early as 1824 in Glasgow 
and 1825 in Basle, groups of Christian young men were organised. 
But the first to take the name of YMCA was the London Associa- 
tion, led by George Williams, in 1844. In 1855 already more than 
200 such Associations had sprung up in Europe, America, Asia 
and Australia—all of them inter-denominational groups composed 
of young laymen. In Paris in August 1855, 90 representatives of 
these groups created the World Alliance which binds all YMCAs 
in common acceptance of a statement of faith—called the Paris 
Basis—which still endures after a century. In 1878 a “‘ permanent 
agency ’’, the World’s Committee, was established in Geneva, and 
it still had its headquarters there. 


Purpose 


“The Young Men’s Christian Association seeks to unite those 
young men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour, 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples in their 
doctrine and in their life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His Kingdom amongst young men.’”’ (Paris Basis.) 

Motivated by this purpose the World’s Alliance unites local and 
national Associations of Christian laymen, both old and young, 
who seek to understand youth in its ever-changing world; to 
organise work by, for and with youth ; to inform youth of the life 
outside its own community and nation through personal contact 
and the printed page; to develop an international, inter-confes- 
sional and inter-racial fellowship ; to deepen youth’s concern for 
social justice and the cause of peace ; to strengthen youth’s loyalty 
to the Church and Christ ; and above all and in all to make Jesus 
Christ known, believed, trusted, loved, served and exemplified in 
every life and in all human relationships. Here it performs a unique 
service by continuing its pioneering work as a non-ecclesiastical 
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ecumenic movement drawing together in fellowship and service 
Christians from all the great historical Christian communions,. 
Protestant, Orthodox and Catholic. 


Membership 


The membership is as diversified as the organisation itself. 
Boys, young men, students, adults and older men, as well as girls 
and women in some countries, make up the two and a half million 
members of the World’s Alliance. Various races, nations, creeds, 
and conflicting political theories, are represented in the member- 
ship of the movement. The greatest problem of the Association 
is to help a member become a member with a Christian purpose. 

While all YMCAs are autonomous Christian organisations, 
some are ‘‘ youth controlled movements’’ and others ‘“ Youth 
serving organisations ’’. Some are inter-denominational and others 
related to one confession. Some are outside the churches, some 
‘in but not under the Church’’. Some pioneer an inter-confes- 
sional, ecumenic fellowship, but all, without becoming a church, 
strive to strengthen the loyalty of the members to their own 
churches, or to lead them to become committed church members, 
believing that in this way they can be of the greatest value to the 
Church of Christ. 


Methods and programme 


The methods and programme are too varied to classify. Small 
interest groups, local Associations and National Movements, 
determine their methods and programme according to the interests 
of the members, the ability, the educational qualifications and 
religious convictions of the leaders, and the traditions of the orga- 
nisations. 

The World’s Committee of the YMCAs however, as the world 
co-ordinating agency of the Alliance, while seeking to be a source 
of inspiration and strength to the constituent Alliances, also con- 
stantly widens, alters and re-interprets its methods and programme 
to meet the demands of the changed and changing world. 


I. Constituency services to boys and young men. 


The two main constituencies of the YMCA are boys and young 
men, although the movement as a whole serves a much wider 
range of age groups. Two of the Standing Committees of the 
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World’s Committee are designated for work among boys and 
young men respectively. The regular service consists of organis- 
ing international conferences and camps, channelling information 
and experiences of the different movements, arranging the exchange 
of leaders and campers, helping to develop corresponding national 
programmes, cooperating with other international Christian youth 
organisations in special projects, etc. 

The Week of Prayer and World Fellowship first observed in 
1886 has continued regularly, in cooperation with the YWCA. 
In spite of wars, revolutions and censorships, it continues to be a 
source of spiritual power and Christian fellowship. 


2. Reconstruction and extension to unoccupied fields. 


With the help of the YMCA in various. countries the Reconstruc- 
tion and Extension Committee of the World’s Committee has 
been assisting the needy Associations in war-devastated countries. 
While the largest amount of help has come from the U.S.A. and 
Canada, all the National Movements have shared in the task of 
reconstruction, according to their ability and resources. 

The spread of the YMCA to all continents can be largely 
attributed to the vigorous missionary impulse of the different 
National Movements. The guidance and co-ordination of the 
extension efforts are recognised as among the primary functions 
of the World’s Committee. Since 1947, Africa has become a focus 
of the YMCA extension ; National Alliances in Europe and Egypt 
have already sent a number of workers in various parts of Africa 
hitherto uncovered by the YMCA. 


3. Services to POWs and DPs. 


The World’s Committee, during this war, as also during 1914/18, 
carried on its Christian service to the six million prisoners of war, 
irrespective of their nationality, race or creed. At the time of 
writing, the services for returning German and Japanese POWs 
are still continuing, as it is the policy to carry on, if possible, “ until 
the last man is freed ”’. 

Since the cessation of hostilities the World’s Committee of the 
YMCAs, in cooperation with the World’s YWCA, has maintained 
a far-reaching Christian service to the millions of Displaced Persons. 
At present 320 active YMCA/YWCA groups are organised in the 
DP camps in Germany and Austria, with over 32,000 members 
of whom over gooo are fully pledged members. 
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4. Ihe YMCA and international affairs. 


In all these activities, the World’s Committee is engaged in 
many international projects and concerned with international 
affairs, either through collaboration with the various National 
Alliances, or the direct operation in the field. 

Since the 1934 Oxford conference and more specially since the 
Plenary at Edinburgh, a specialised programme of international 
affairs has been developed. In collaboration with consultants in 
various countries, a staff member of the World’s Committee has 
been appointed with special responsibility in this field. Where 
questions of world importance arise which clearly involve moral 
issues, the World’s Committee is expected to give a lead to the 
movements in seeking to find a Christian answer to them. It also 
seeks to find expression and ways of action as a corporate Christian 
body in this field. 

With this in view the YMCA has secured consultative relation- 
ships with certain bodies of UNO and of its specialised agencies. 
It is also'a member of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs. 
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~ WORLD’S YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION === | 











History 


HE YWCA is a world wide fellowship of women and girls united 
on the basis of the Christian faith. The first movement started 
in England in 1855 and the World’s YWCA was formally constituted 
in 1894 by representatives of the National YWCAs of Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, U.S.A. and Canada. The World’s YWCA unites 
and serves the National YWCAs. Its unity is in a common ack- 
nowledgment of faith in God revealed in Jesus Christ. The Move- 
ment began in evangelical circles, but as women in countries with 
other church heritages desired to join, they found a welcome. 
Members from the Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Evangelical 
churches have all shared in trying together to understand and put 
into action their Christian faith. To be affiliated each National 
Association must have a purpose in harmony with the basis of the 
World’s YWCA expressed in phrases from the historic creeds : 


FAITH SIN GOD..ce ING TESUS SGHRIS Tesch FN Di Ne et bs El Oleg 
SELR Dir a. 


Purpose 


The purpose is to bring its members into a living relationship 
with God as revealed in Jesus Christ and to be a fellowship of 
women and girls expressing their Christian faith in the world. 

The YWCA both because of its conviction of a call from God, 
and because of its concern for women and girls, seeks to help its 
members to find: 


1. Increasing opportunities in their work and leisure: 
(a) for personal freedom and worth while activities, 
(b) to develop their capacities to the full. 


2. Their place and responsibility in the community. 
3. Their place and responsibility in the Church. 
Membership and Methods of Work 


At present the YWCA exists as a movement in 61 countries. 
There are 23 fully organised National Associations, 16 Associations 
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not yet fully affiliated and 12 groups where the work is in a pioneer 
stage. Together they form the World’s YWCA of which the legisla- 
tive body is a World’s Council made up of representatives chosen 
by the fully affiliated member movements. In the intervals between 
Council meetings (which must take place at least every four years) 
an Executive Committee makes plans for work outlined by the 
Council and an international staff carries out the decisions of the 
Executive. 

The YWCA, which is both a Christian youth movement and 
a Christian women’s movement, has a rich diversity in its member- 
ship. It includes women and girls of many races, occupations, 
economic levels and confessions. 

The first task of the YWCA is to help its members to deeper 
certainty and growing experience of the Christian faith and its 
meaning for them in their lives. The full life intended for every 
individual is only found by accepting freedom from oneself as the 
gift of the redeeming love of God. The Association through its 
clubs and camps and hostels can reach many girls and women out- 
side the organised churches. To these it has an exciting opportunity 
of presenting and interpreting the Gospel. As a movement of 
members from many churches and denominations, it can. foster 
the growth of greater understanding and so be a means towards 
the realisation of Christian unity. 

The World’s YWCA lays on its members the obligation to 
pray for each other. It takes its part as one of the World Christian 
organisations in movements for united prayer, evangelisation and 
social action. By its publications, field visits and conferences, it 
promotes a creative exchange of ideas, experience and methods 
of working. 

In a fellowship founded in loyalty to Jesus Christ, the Associa- 
tion can be an instrument of His redeeming love in social life. 
Faith and witness must result in social and political action. The 
YWCA tries to understand what is happening in the world and to 
join with other groups in helping to rebuild social and international 
relationships in accordance with the Will of God. The YWCA hasa 
responsibility to think out the issues, and work with other organi- 
sations in forming public opinion, in finding ways of action, and in 
trying to accept the full implications of calling itself Christian. 

The World’s YWCA carries out its task through the following 
departments of work: 


1. Religious Education. Work in this section is carried out 
mainly through the preparation of study material, help with the 
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training of leaders, field visits, conferences and consultations 
between representatives of different religious traditions for the 
promotion of ecumenical understanding. 


2. Social and International Affairs. The World’s YWCA has 
accepted consultative status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. This relationship involves a two-fold 
responsibility : (a) to bring into the deliberations of the Economic 
and Social Council the point of view and the concerns of a Christian 
organisation with long experience of the needs of women and girls 
in many countries; (6) to help the members of the YWCA to 
understand the part which they, as individuals and groups, can 
play in making the United Nations an effective instrument for 
raising the standards of social and economic life. There is an 
important task to be done by this Department of the World’s 
YWCA in helping national movements to educate women and 
girls for citizenship and in making clear the all-important connect- 
ion between a living faith and its expression in concrete situations. 


3. Membership Relationships. One member of staff carries 
special, responsibility for developing among the members a sense 
of their opportunities and responsibilities as members of a world 
movement. She also represents the World’s YWCA in relation- 
ship with other world youth organisations. 


4. Publications. This Department is responsible for the follow- 
ing regular publications: (a) a monthly journal (The World’s YWCA 
Monthly) produced in English with an illustrated supplement 
issued quarterly, (0) a bulletin (Nouvelles des Unions) in French, 
issued every two months. Other material designed to interpret 
the world movement to its members is produced from time to 
time in the form of handbooks, pamphlets, posters, etc. 


5. Mutual Service. The World’s YWCA, working through a 
Mutual Service Committee with a full-time Secretary, acts as the 
channel for a great volume of help given by National Associations 
to one another. Such help takes many forms, e.g., provision of 
expert staff from.an old-established Association to help in building 
up a new movement ; financial support for experimental projects ; 
gifts of material equipment. 


6. Displaced Persons. Since 1945 a service among Displaced 
Persons in Germany and Austria has been conducted jointly with 
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the World’s Alliance of YMCAs. Field secretaries for this work 
have been provided by a number of National Associations. Their 
main task has been to encourage the formation, in the camps 
where Displaced Persons and Refugees are living for shorter or 
longer periods, of YMCA/YWCA groups with a full programme of 
spiritual, educational, recreational and social activities. Since 
March 1949, the World’s YWCA has assigned a staff member for 
special service among Palestinian refugees in co-operation with 
the YWCA of Lebanon and Syria. 


] 














THE WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION 3 7 








[* 1895, in the Castle of Vadstena in Sweden, a group of leaders 
of already existing national Student Christian Movements met 
to form the World’s Student Christian Federation. From the very 
beginning it had a missionary purpose ; it was concerned to help 
national movements by mutual stimulus and inter-change of 
leadership, with their task of witnessing to Jesus Christ in the 
universities, and further concerned with the founding and up- 
building of similar movements in countries which did not already 
have them. This missionary purpose has made the Federation 
world-wide and ecumenical in character. International student 
conferences and meetings have been held in Europe, Asia and 
America. A wide variety of races and peoples have been represented 
in the membership and leadership of the Federation. Students 
and leaders of many Christian Churches have been drawn into the 
same ecumenical fellowship. 

In all its history the Federation has only had four General 
Secretaries: John R. Mott, the veteran world Christian leader, 
whose apostolic journeys and creative vision set the Federation 
upon its way; Henry-Louis Henriod, now warden of the Ecu- 
menical Institute of the World Council of Churches in Switzerland ; 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft, now the General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches ; Robert C. Mackie, one of the chief architects 
of World Student Relief and now one of the Associate General 
Secretaries of the World Council of Churches. These names indicate 
the way in which the Federation has been a pioneer, and an integrat- 
ing factor, in the ecumenical movement. At its conferences, and 
through its literature, countless men and women students have 
met those who belong to other nations and races, to other Christian 
traditions, and have experienced that tension in the unity of the 
Spirit, which is the real character of the World Church. 


Purpose 


In the Constitution of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
its principal object is defined as that of promoting the following 
lines of activity: 
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(a) To lead students to accept the Christian faith in God—Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit—according to the Scriptures and to live 
as true disciples of Jesus Christ. 


(>) To deepen the spiritual life of students and promote earnest 
study of the Scriptures among them. 


(c) To influence students to devote themselves to the extension of 
the Kingdom of God in their own nation and throughout the 
world 


(d) To bring students of all countries into mutual understanding 
and sympathy, to lead them to realise that the principles of 
Jesus Christ should rule in international relationships, and to 
endeavour by so doing to draw the nations together. 


fe) To further either directly or indirectly, the efforts on behalf 
of the welfare of students in body, mind and spirit which are 
in harmony with the Christian purpose. 


These five lines of activity may be regarded as widening con- 
centric circles. The first three are primarily confined within national 
situations, but the Federation has provided the ecumenical context 
in which these tasks could be seen more clearly, and has again and 
again given fresh direction and leadership to national movements 
in their essential evangelistic task. 

The last two lines of activity depend more directly upon the 
initiative of the Federation. It was the first, and is still the most 
broadly based and deeply founded, international student organisa- 
tion. It has survived two major wars, and many more restricted 
conflicts, or, rather, it has bound its members together in that 
fundamental loyalty to Jesus Christ, which must transcend the 
world’s divisions, This has never proved an easy task, but it has 
never been overlooked. 

In furthering the welfare of students the Federation has found 
itself involved in fruitful cooperation with other student organisa- 
tions. The clearest example is World Student Relief. This common 
enterprise has its roots in the period after the war of Ig14-1918, 
but in its present form it has been developed since 1939 and the 
partners of the Federation are International Student Service, 
Pax Romana, the International Union of Students and the World 
Union of Jewish Students. Through this combined effort the 
Federation and the national movements have played an essential 
part in caring for refugees and-prisoners-of-war, and in helping to 
rebuild university life shattered by the years of war. 
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Membership 


The Federation is a federation of national movements, each of 
which has its own distinctive character and retains its full autonomy. 
In most countries these are independent joint men’s and women’s 
movements, but in some countries they are sections of the National 
YMCA and YWCA, or are closely related to a particular Church. 
There are at the present time twenty-two affiliated national move- 
ments and six corresponding movements in all parts of the world. 
In addition to these there are more than twenty pioneer movements, 
with which the Federation is constantly in touch. 

The Federation does not have elaborate machinery or much 
overhead organisation. Its best work is done by students them- 
selves as they become conscious of the privilege of belonging to 
its. world-wide fellowship. The Federation is not a world office. 
It exists wherever groups of Christian students do the work of 
their national movements and local associations with a sense of 
its international meaning, and in partnership with Christian 
students of other lands. 


Methods of Work 


The following are the principal methods by which the Federa- 
tion seeks to help the national movements and build up a living 
fellowship of students. 


Staff. — At the present time the Federation has eight members 
of staff, representing seven nationalities. They have travelled 
widely since the War—in North and South America, in South 
Africa, in most countries of Asia, in Australia and New Zealand, 
and in many European countries. 


Conferences and Meetings. — At Christmas 1948 the first Asian 
Leaders’ Conference was held with more than ninety representa- 
tives of Korea, Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, Siam, 
Indonesia, Burma, India and Pakistan. Each year since the war 
the Federation has operated a holiday chalet for recuperation and 
international contacts which has been a most inspiring microcosm 
of the world Church community. In the summer of 1948 con- 
ferences on Bible Study, on Missions and for Theological Students 
were held. In the summer of 1949, the governing body of the 
WSCF, its General Committee, will meet in Whitby, Canada. This 
meeting will be followed by a general WSCF Student Conference 
in the U.S.A. During the past two summers the WSCF has called 
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together a group of university teachers. In 1949, together with 
the Ecumenical Institute, it will sponsor a study conference on 
“The Meaning of History”’ especially for professors of History. 


_ Current Urgent Concerns. — At the present time international 
groups are working on The Task of the Christian in the University, 
The Relation of the Christian to Political Life, The Ecumenical Post- 
tion and Task of the Federation, and much informal sharing is 
taking place in conferences and through correspondence on Bible 
Study. 


Literature. — For forty years the Federation has published its own 
quarterly journal The Student World. Other post-war publications 
have been The Task of the Christian in the University ; Out of 
Weakness made Strong, the report of 1938-1946; and Chnstian 
Witness in the Resistance. A Federation News Sheet is published 
monthly. The widely used ‘“ ecumenical’? hymn book, Cantate 
Domino, is a publication of the WSCF. 


The Universal Day of Prayer for Students. — This day, observed 
in the Northern hemisphere on the third Sunday of February, 
and in the Southern hemisphere in May or June, has for more than 
fifty years been the occasion for recalling the whole Church to its 
responsibility for Christian work among students, and for joining 
together in the prayer of our Lord, which is the motto of the Federa- 
tion, “Ut -Omnes Unum Sint ”’. 
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THE YOUTH DEPARTMENT OF THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES SSS 


History 


Mae origins of the Youth Department are to be found in the 
Youth Commissions of ‘‘ Life and Work ’’, and of the World’s 
Alliance of International Friendship through the Churches. These 
together formed the Ecumenical Youth Commission, which was 
one of the initiating organisations of the first World Conference 
of Christian Youth at Amsterdam in 1939. Further development 
was interrupted by the war. The Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches (in process of formation) approved of 
the setting up of the Youth Department in 1946, and the Central 
Committee of the newly constituted World Council of Churches 
officially constituted the Youth Department in August, 1948. 


Purpose 


The Youth Department is charged by the World Council with 
direct responsibility for developing the ecumenical concern of the 
younger members of the churches and for providing channels for 
united ecumenical action on the world level. The Youth Depart- 
ment will not confine its activities either (a) to Christian Youth 
organised in Church Youth groups or movements or (0) to the 
younger members of the churches which are formally members of 
the World Council. In the widest sense the Youth Department is 
intended to be an instrument 


(a) for expressing the concern of the churches for youth and 
(b) for expressing the concern of Christian youth for the ecu- 


menical. movement which finds a partial but rich expression : 
in the formation of the World Council of Churches. a 


Hence it is the clear duty of the Youth Department to be the 
means whereby 
(a) Church Youth may help each other and 


(b) Christian Youth work within the various churches may be 
strengthened. It is the policy of the Youth Department to 
work always for the creation of the widest possible fellowship 
of Christian young people within the Universal Church. 
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Membership 


Since the World Council is a World Council of Churches, the 
younger members of these churches are organically related to the 
Council through their respective churches. The Youth Department 
will constantly seek to develop among younger church. members 
the sense of belonging to the ecumenical movement and of participa- 
tion in the work of the World Council, but the Department as such 
has no membership. The Department will also co-operate with 
interdenominational youth organisations which desire to relate 
themselves to the ecumenical work of the World Council. 

The policy and programme of the Department is. administered 
by a committee nominated by the Youth Departments of member 
churches of the World Council of Churches through national 
councils or committees. Two-thirds of this committee must be 
under the age of 35, and care is taken to see that confessional and - 
geographical factors are adequately recognized and that women as 
well as men, laymen as well as those theologically trained are 
appointed. 


Methods of Work 


The primary task of the Youth Department is to help the 
churches and through them their youth organisations in giving 
to their youth a sense of participation in and responsibility to, 
the Church. . 

The Youth Department fulfils this function in the following 
ways : 

(a) By providing an avenue for co-operative study of the needs 
of youth throughout the world and for the planning of pro- 
grammes for meeting their needs and for the advancement of 
the Christian faith among youth. A study of church youth 
work throughout the world is now being undertaken in associa- 
tion with the WCCE. 


(b) By providing a medium for fellowship and exchange of expe- 
rience among the leaders of the church youth organisations 
and movements of the world. Annual meetings of European 
leaders for the exchange of experiences, and for the study of 
special problems, are held, and many individual exchanges 
and visits have taken place. 


(c) By organising international and ecumenical meetings for 
church youth, for example the Consultative Conference follow- 
ing Oslo in 1947, and the Youth Department Section at the 
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Amsterdam Assembly in 1948, and participation in work 
camps in several European countries, and exchange of young 


_ people from one country to another. 


By publishing studies and ecumenical programmes for the 
use of church youth. For example the studies in preparation 
for Amsterdam, and in the follow-up work begun in associa- 
tion with other departments of the World. Council. 


By assisting member churches anywhere in the world upon 
their invitation in the development of national ecumenical 
youth co-operation where effective channels of such co-opera- 
tion do not already exist. 


By interpreting the convictions and concerns of church youth 
to the World Council of Churches and by arranging opportuni- 
ties for young church leaders to follow closely the work of 
important ecumenical committees and conferences thus carry- 
ing forward traditions established by the conferences on Faith 
and Order and Life and Work. 


By interpreting the life and work of the World Council of 
Churches and the ecumenical movement to the youth of the 
churches through visits, conferences and publications. 


By stimulating and co-ordinating financial and other types of 
assistance by church youth groups for the church youth 
agencies and movements in countries which need outside 
help. This is done in close relation with the Reconstruction 
Department of the World Council. 


By collaborating with independent international Christian 
youth agencies and movements which are concerned with 
youth, in ecumenical activities which are of common concern. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION ———————————— 





Aes World Council of Christian Education is a federation of 
some fifty national, interdenominational bodies—Sunday— 
School associations, councils of Christian education, and national 
Christian councils. Its history extends back more than half a 
century. 


Origin and Development 


The Sunday-school movement began with Robert RAIKEs in 
1780. 

One hundred years later the amazing growth of the movement 
had seen the spread of Sunday schools to every continent. In 
North America and Europe, and to some extent elsewhere, local 
and national Sunday-school associations had developed, and local 
and national conventions were being held. 

These local and National conventions led to the holding of the 
first World’s Sunday School Convention in London in 1880. 

In that Convention two highly significant steps were taken. 
One was. the decision to hold another World’s Convention, and 
that led to other Conventions which, in fifty years, brought together 
thousands of persons across the lines of nation, race, and denomina- 
tion. 

The other step was to provide a full-time secretary for the 
India Sunday School Union. ‘That led on to vigorous and ever- 
growing service in developing and strengthening national, inter- 
denominational organisations to provide lesson materials, train 
teachers, and in other ways to help the churches with their teaching 
task. Go to country after country today, and you find that the 
present interdenominational cooperation traces a major line of 
its development back to the steps initiated in that Convention 
in 18809. 

At first, the work between Conventions was carried by Con- 
vention committees. But the need for a permanent organisation 
was soon apparent, and in 1907 in Rome the World’s Sunday 
School Association was formed. 

Beginning as an expression of zealous interest on the part of 
Christian leaders in North America and Britain to spread the 
Sunday school everywhere, the World’s Sunday School Association 
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became an official fellowship of national associations serving all 
the continents of the globe. . 

As the Sunday school was supplemented by other institutions 
of Christian teaching, many national Sunday-school associations 
became councils of Christian education, and some merged with 
other bodies to form national Christian councils or poputs of 
churches. 

In 1947 the World’s Sunday School Association changed its 
name to World Council of Christian Education. to indicate the 
breadth of its interest and of the interest of many of its member 
bodies. 


Programme 


The work and services of the Council which are now being 
carried on, or projected for the near future, may be summarised 
in eleven points: 


‘ 


Field Service. Field visitation is done by the secretaries to 
encourage and strengthen national, interdenominational organisa- 
tions in their service in Christian education. Again and again, in 
both the World Council of Christian Education and in other bodies, 
it has been demonstrated that nothing can take the place of per- 
sonal relationships and personal counselling. Plans have been 
approved for supplementing the work of the secretaries in the 
headquarters offices by regional secretaries, a beginning having 
been made with a part-time ‘regional secretary for East Asia. 


Financial Help. Grants-in-aid are made to national, inter- 
denominational organisations which cannot enlist adequate 
resources from within their own constituencies. 


Audio-Visual Aids. The tremendous technical progress in the. 


field of audio-visual aids has created new opportunities in teach- 


ing the Gospel to all nations. Demands are increasing for help 


and advice in introducing visual methods and materials in addition 


to the printed classroom pictures in which the World Council of 
Christian Education has always been interested. The training of 


national leaders in the theory and technique of modern audio- 
visual aids, the evaluation of religious films and slides for use in 
all countries, the counselling of member—these are some of the 


immediate tasks of the new Department of Audio-Visual Aids, 


which has offices in New York and London. 
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Study and Research. ‘The World Council of Christian Education 
is carrying on its study and research in close cooperation with the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
through a Joint Commission on Christian Education. The first 
project is a study of church youth work around the world. 


World Fellowship. The World Fellowship in Christian Education, 
with the quarterly publication, World Christian Education, is 
sponsored as a medium for the exchange of experience and ideas. 


Curriculum Materials. The importance of helping in the indi- 
genous preparation of curriculum materials is recognised by those 
who realise. how few countries have leaders with thorough training 
and ‘experience in the preparation of materials for conditions in 
those countries. 


Education for Christian Service. In order to have well-prepared 
teachers and other leaders in Christian education, there are four 
inescapable requirements: (1) curriculum materials for teacher- 
training ; (2) a plan for organising and promoting training opport- 
unities ; (3) a sufficient number of teachers; and (4) a strong 
emphasis in theological schools and elsewhere upon the pastor’s 
task in Christian education. In most countries these needs are 
very far from being met. The World Council of Christian Education 
seeks to use every channel to help in correcting that condition. 


Travel and Study Scholarships. The policy has been established 
of providing scholarship aid to enable selected persons to advance 
their preparation for nation-wide, interdenominational service in 
Christian education. Several such scholarships have been granted 
during recent years. 


World Convention. The 1950 World Convention on Christian 
Education, to be held in North America, will be the thirteenth 1 in 
a great tradition beginning in 1889. 


Children’s Work. The number of well-trained specialists, out- 
side the United States, Canada, and Britain, who are rendering 
nation-wide interdenominational service in children’s work, is 
distressingly small. The World Council of Christian Education 
plans to expand its services in behalf of children. 
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Youth Work. Unless the Church captures and holds the youth 
of today, what hope will there be for the world of tomorrow ? In 
many countries there is appearing an unprecedented interest on 
the part of the churches in youth work, and that interest ought to 
be fed and guided with the best experience and help to be found 
anywhere. The World Council of Christian Education has long 
been interested in youth work and is now undertaking an enlarge- 
ment of its efforts in this field. 


The World Council of Christian Education has two major 
concerns in the field of Christian youth work : 


i. That the youth of all countries shall have Pe oe ues for 
effective and adequate Christian education in the churches and 
church-related institutions. It is the desire of the WCCE to 
take appropriate steps to insure the provision of the help and 
encouragement which the churches and church-related institu- 
tions must have if they are to achieve this goal. 
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That all Christian youth and their teachers and other leaders 
shall develop a sense of active Christian unity and fellowship, 
local, national, international, interracial, and interdenomina- 
tional; and that in this development young people themselves 
should be encouraged to participate fully by taking initiative 
and assuming responsibility. The WCCE desires to encourage 
and assist in establishing opportunities for developing and 
expressing such fellowship, as an integral part of the pro- 
gramme of the churches and the inter-church bodies. 


The channels through which the WCCE functions are, pri- 
marily, the constituent organisations, which are national, inter- 
denominational bodies, but also the World Council of Christian 
Education wishes to serve through other suitable channels, includ- 
ing regional Christian youth organisations, the missionary bodies 
in the countries of the « older » churches, and the individual con- 
fessional bodies which are international in scope. 

The WCCE looks to its youth department committee to eee: 
a programme to achieve these goals through these channels. This 
programme should be coordinated with the work of other depart- 
ments of the WCCE and with the work of other world Christian 
organisations. 


August, 1949. 
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WORLD’S ALLIANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


37, quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland 


WORLD’S YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


37, quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland 


WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


13, rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


17, route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
156, Fifth Avenue, New York ro, N.Y. 





